The Battle of the Yellow River


There are few more wild and crazy battles than the one the Chinese waged against Doihara along the southern banks of the Yellow River in 1938. First, because of a Chinese division commander's carelessness, Doihara crosses the river, and the division commander commits suicide. Next, he arrogantly moves south, throws the Lunghai Railway into an uproar and surrounds the Twenty-seventh Army of General Kwei Yung-ching. In the midst of this battle, he suddenly runs short of supplies and runs back to the Yellow River. Overnight he changes from the role of pursuer to that of fugitive.

Given the greatest opportunity of the war, the Chinese immediately moved against their hated enemy. With a swift thrust they pushed Doihara to the banks of the Yellow River, closed about him and finally besieged him in three small towns. The Japanese Lawrence of Manchuria was in a perilous position. He had his back to the river and in front of him and on both sides were no less than fourteen Chinese divisions. General Hsieh Yu, the Chinese commander in chief, ordered a general attack.

At this time, the Japanese Sixteenth Division was moving eastward from captured Hsuchow, south of the Lunghai Railway, in the direction of Lanfeng, and coming up fast. They knew the predicament Doihara was in and they realized that unless they arrived promptly, Doihara would be wiped out. The Chinese were not worried about this force; they expected their Eighth Army to make a determined stand at Kweiteh on the Lunghai and give them time to clean up Doihara. The Eighth Army, however, failed dismally in its task, retiring after a two-hour engagement. This was bad enough, but it was not fatal. One day's delay at Kweiteh would have given time to finish the action against Doihara, but there was still enough Chinese strength available there to allow Hsieh Yu to detach a force against the new threat.

Hearing of the Eighth Army's fiasco, General Hsieh promptly sent Kwei Yung-ching with five divisions to oppose the Japanese advancing on the town of Suhsien, south of the Lunghai Railway. With the remaining nine divisions he continued the attack against Doihara.

By great good fortune, Kwei actually reached Suhsien ahead of the Japanese and formed a defense line north and south through the area. Any kind of a fight here would cause enough delay to finish off Doihara.

At this critical moment, Chiang Kai-shek, for some unknown reason, ordered a general retreat. This was one of the strangest, if not the worst, decisions in the China War. The effect on Chinese morale of wiping out a Japanese division, and Doihara's above all others, would have been tremendous. Hsieh Yu's troops could then have moved to back up Kwei Yung-ching and the whole character of the operation, if not the war, might have changed.

As ordered by Chiang Kai-shek, the Suhsien line was abandoned and Kwei and the other troops retired to the west. The troops surrounding Doihara then pulled out and a general retreat began across the whole Yellow River plain.

When the Chinese pulled out of the eastern half of the Lunghai Railway and headed westward, the fond hopes the field commanders had of revenging themselves on Doihara vanished, and they were forced to give up any idea of any victory whatsoever on the Yellow River plain. The biggest result of the Chinese withdrawal, however, was not the psychological frustration suffered by army or division commanders or the loss of a solitary victory on the Honan sands. What mattered was that some eighty divisions of the Chinese Army, including the forces that had fought Doihara and the great army of General Li Tsung-jen which had escaped from Hsuchow, were now in full retreat across the plains and could not seem to halt their backward momentum. At the same time, the Japanese, in hot pursuit, were racing toward the city of Chengchow, junction of the Lunghai and Peiping-Hankow Railways.

In capturing this city — and there seemed no way to prevent them — the Japanese could sweep westward behind the Chinese forces in Shansi Province north of the Yellow River and cut down organized resistance in China's northwest at one blow. At the same time — and more important — they could turn south toward Hankow, then the war-time capital and industrial heart of free China, and capture part of the government and most of Chinas industries before Chiang Kai-shek could get them away.

This placed Chiang in a desperate position. He needed some time to dismantle his factories and ship them with the government 900 miles up the Yangtze gorges to Chungking in order to establish a new base of resistance in the far west. But how to get that time?

Normally, Chiang Kai-shek might have shielded the movement of his government and industry with the army. But this army was now far away from a good defensive position and in a bad state to stave off the attack on Hankow. It was ragged, worn and discouraged. It was enervated by months of incessant struggle. It had received a shock and been unpleasantly surprised by the sudden turn of events. The officers were psychologically upset. At their continued withdrawal after the "victorious retreat" from Hsuchow, they wondered in despair. At their failure to catch Doihara they ground their teeth in vain.

At the breakdown of the railways and the failure of supplies to arrive they stood amazed and impotent. Momentarily, they were a beaten army. But more than this, they were retreating so fast, they could not stop. Nowhere could they form a line. But worst of all, even if they could form a line, no supplies were near at hand at the moment to support them. Under these conditions they could not resist for a long time before Hankow.

And a long time was just what was needed. So, with the army in danger of being dispersed into guerrilla bands, with the government and industry still at Hankow, and with a vast maneuverable plain open to the advancing Japanese, the Republic of China seemed on the verge of disaster. Never since the fall of Nanking had the breath of uncertainty so overhung the future of the War of Resistance.

Because he literally had nowhere to turn, Chiang Kai-shek in the end turned toward China's ancient nurse and protector — to the Yellow River itself.

For some time the Chinese had had a plan to cut the Yellow River dikes and pour a barrier flood of water down before the Japanese. This plan, naturally, was secret, but like all Chinese secrets it had long been noised and rumored about the country. Somehow — perhaps through traitors— the Japanese had received news of this plan in general, but probably not in detail. So partially for this reason they had dispatched Doihara across the Yellow River to prevent the Chinese from opening the dikes. This move undoubtedly had interfered with the Chinese plan but what held the Chinese up most of all was not Doihara but the fact that the water was very low in the river throughout the whole spring of 1938. The river simply could not be made to overflow its banks in accordance with any plan. Perpetually a flood menace, it could not in this crisis be turned into a flood just when needed. Thus this ancient, treacherous stream was itself the chief traitor to China's cause.

After a careful search, the Chinese did find one place where the ground was low enough and suitable for creating a flood that could halt the Japanese. Curiously enough, this spot was at Huayuankou, a small village ten miles north of Chengchow, exactly where the Yellow River had broken its banks and changed its course some seventy or eighty years before. At this village, engineers now planned to duplicate the old natural action of the river by new artificial means.

Chiang Kai-shek ordered General Shang Chen, whom we met before in the beginning of this narrative as the original opponent of Doihara, to take responsibility for blowing up the dikes. Thus General Shang Chen, who had lost the first round of the battle of the Yellow River, when he had the river between himself and Doihara, now, in the last round of the battle, planned to put the river back once more between himself and his foe.

As the Japanese seized the capital of ancient China at Kaifeng and advanced toward Chengchow, Chiang Kai-shek grew extremely nervous and every day called Shang to find out if the dikes had been blown up. And every day he was told they had not been. Why?

General Shang, a suave northerner, who today likes to forget that he was once an opponent of Chiang Kai-shek in the civil wars, would not blow the dikes for the simple reason that the Chinese Army first had to retreat past the flood's planned path. Of course, Shang might have — as some years later the British did in Burma when they blew the Sittang River bridge and cut off their own troops — he might have become excited and blown up the dikes; but he didn't, and he coolly held his hand. Still the pressure on him to burst open the river, and then and there have done with the Japanese threat, must have been tremendous; for the fate of all China at that moment hung on his actions. Yet Shang acted slowly and still he delayed. In doing this he gave the Japanese, who were pressing close behind the Chinese, a chance to intercept his work and ruin Chiang Kai-shek's plan.

Shang's own troops of the Thirty-ninth Army passed out of Chengchow, but he himself stayed there waiting. He busied himself by placing a small force on the dikes and mining the galleries under the earthen works with dynamite.

In the meantime, Doihara advanced to within twelve miles of the city. The people were in a panic, and many fled. As they did so, the Japanese Air Force hurled down a ceaseless rain of bombs on the helpless city, halting all railway traffic and wrecking every main street in town. Promptly, factories, shops, banks and homes closed up. All the moneyed people fled. Some of the poor remained and soon mingled in the ruined streets with the refugees who were pouring by the hundreds into Chengchow from the east and north. Joining hands with straggling soldiers, the misery-ridden horde broke open shops, littering grain about the streets, as they fought for a chance to fill their famished stomachs. All order seemed to be going by the board.

General Shang, if affected by the chaos around him, gave no sign, but still he wouldn't blow the dikes. To the Chinese general staff, waiting with tense and taut nerves in Hankow, this was maddening. Again, why had not the dikes been blown?

As day after day passed and the Japanese advanced almost to the doors of Chengchow, Chiang Kai-shek became more nervous still. He had gambled everything on the Yellow River flood, and if the dikes were not broken, he, his government and perhaps the whole country might be plunged into swift, irrevocable ruin.

Chiang kept summoning Shang to the telephone. "Is the dike cut yet?" he would ask. And when Shang would say: "No," Chiang would ask: "What is the situation?" When Shang would answer: "Peaceful" — and it must have been a maddening phrase — Chiang would say again: "You must be sure to cut the dike. You mustn't fail."

Chiang's nervousness can be better understood when it is known how often his subordinates had failed him and were to fail him again throughout the long course of the China War. And here all his hopes and the very destiny of China were in this one man's hands. Truly, Chiang could say: "You must not fail."

On May 11, 1938, a small force of Japanese suddenly burst into the area through which the Chinese engineers planned to lead the flood. Just ahead of this force, the Chinese Army was retreating. That was the sign that Shang had been waiting for, and he at once ordered the dikes blown up.

That afternoon a breach 200 meters wide was driven into the earthen dike at Huayuankou. The river, seeming to laugh at the engineers puny efforts, and quixotic and independent to the last, continued to flow steadily on its old course. It would not turn south and bend itself to the Chinese plan. It seemed to the fevered watchers standing on the bank as if the river, having a soul of its own, reserved to itself the right to betray the Chinese race, which it had nursed in infancy, into the hands of the new barbarian invaders. The river pounded, swirled and bubbled against the broken dikes with a sound very much like a loud, sardonic, hissing laugh; then, finally with a terrible roar, it turned, and, with a sudden burst of power, ripped through the breach toward the city of Chengchow. Rushing directly south, the new Yellow River seemed bent on some act of final irony, as if it would destroy the men who had created it. Continuing south for a few hundred yards, the flood abruptly turned — just as the engineers had predicted — and swarmed across the low ground, swerving eastward and heading toward the Lunghai Railway.

In the middle of the afternoon, gathering force and fanning out in several sodden, mucky, yellow columns, the river swarmed down on the Japanese, drowning many soldiers of the advanced guard, miring tanks and guns and throwing an impassable wall of water between the main Japanese Army and Chengchow. China had been saved.

The New Yellow River today is out of control and cannot find a channel. Continually shifting course, the river creates disasters in Honan, Anhui and Kiangsu Provinces. In some places it is a rushing torrent, narrow, turbulent and muddy, roaring along at a breakneck speed of 18,000 cubic centimeters a second; in other places the river is ten to twenty miles wide. At times it throws up nine-foot waves and there is not a boat in China that can navigate up and down its course. Not one great river, but dozens of treacherous streams, it has spread over eastern China, variously emptying into the Hwai River, the Hunchih Lake, the Yellow Sea, the Grand Canal and the Yangtze River.

In its unpredictable journeyings, the new river has gone on a rampage through eleven counties and three provinces, submerged eleven cities, 4,000 villages, and upwards of 2,000,000 square mow of land; it has driven 2,000,000 people from their homes and damaged property to the tune of at least $2,000,000,000. Finally, the new Yellow River has changed the course of the war. It has broken China irrevocably in half — north and south, occupied and free, Japanese and Chinese.